







From every continent the 
footprints of our patriarchs 
have converged on Oklahoma. 




Oklahoma is like a proud lady who 
has just discovered that she has an 
impressive family heritage. From her 
eagerness to tell the world, new 
museums are appearing. Among those 
that are quite new are: 



HOURS: 1 PM -5 PM Daily 
AOMISSION: Adults: $.50 
Students (18 and 
under}: $.25 


MUSEUM OF ART AT 
RED RIDGE . OKLAHOMA CITY 


HOURS: 1 PM - 4 PM Tuesday thru 
Sunday (Closed Monday) 
ADMISSION: $.25 Adults; 

$.10 Children (Normal Rates). 
Admission varies according to 
exhibit being shown. 


HOURS: 2 PM-8 PM Daily 
ADMISSION: None 


OSAGE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM PAWHUSKA 


HOURS: 9 AM-4:30 PM Saturday, 
Sunday 

12:30 PM-4:30 PM Monday- 
Friday 

ADMISSION: None 
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PIONEER MUSEUM . WOODWARD 

HOURS: 12 Noon-5 PM Tuesday- 
Saturday 

2 PM-5 PM Sunday 
(Closed Monday) 

ADMISSION: None 



SEAY MANSION . . . KINGFISHER 

HOURS: 10 AM-12 Noon; 1 PM- 

5 PM Daily 

1 PM-5 PM Saturday 

6 Sunday 

(Closed Monday and holidays) 
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TOM MIX MUSEUM .... DEWEY 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM Daily 
(Closed Monday) 

ADMISSION: Adults: $.75; 

Students (under 18): $.50; 

Children: $.25 



S WESTERN TRAILS 

| MUSEUM CLINTON 

1 HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Tues.-Sat.. 

2 1-5 PM Sunday 

£ ADMISSION None 
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Among museums recent, but not 
quite so new are: 

CHEROKEE STRIP 

MUSEUM ENID 

HOURS: 9 AM-12 Noon; 

1 PM-5 PM Daily 
(Closed Saturday & Sunday) 

ADMISSION: None 

CHEROKEE STRIP 

MUSEUM PERRY 

HOURS: 9 AM- 12 Noon; 

1 PM-5 PM Daily 
1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
(Closed Monday) 

ADMISSION: None 

CHEROKEE 

VILLAGE TAHLEQUAH 

HOURS: After May 3, 10 AM- 
5 PM Daily (Closed Monday) 
ADMISSION: Adults: $1.50 
Children: $.35 

CREEK COUNCIL HOUSE 
AND MUSEUM . . . OKMULGEE 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily; 

1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 

FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

MUSEUM MUSKOGEE 

HOURS: TO AM-5 PM Daily; 

1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
Closed Monday 
ADMISSION: Adults: $.50. 

Children: $.25 

LINCOLN COUNTY HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM CHANDLER 

HOURS: 1 PM-5 PM Daily 
(Closed Sunday) 

ADMISSION: None 


LYNN RIGGS 

MEMORIAL .... CLAREMORE 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily 
(Closed Sunday) 

ADMISSION: None 

NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF 
FAME OKLAHOMA CITY 

HOURS: 8:30 AM-8 PM 

(Memorial Day-Labor Day) 

9:30 AM-5:30 PM 
(Remaining months) 
ADMISSION: Adults: $.90. 

Children: $.35 (6-12 yrs.) 

OILFIELD MUSEUM . DRUMRIGHT 

HOURS: 1 PM-5 PM Sunday & 
Friday 

ADMISSION: None 

OSAGE TRIBAL 

MUSEUM PAWHUSKA 

HOURS: 8 AM-12 Noon; 

1 PM-5 PM Daily 
ADMISSION: None 

PIONEER WOMAN STATUE 
AND MUSEUM . . PONCA CITY 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM 
Tuesday-Saturday 

1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 

Other museums that have been open- 
ed for a much greater length of time 
are: 

BLACK KETTLE 

MUSEUM CHEYENNE 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily; 

2 PM-5 PM Sunday 
(Closed Monday) 

ADMISSION: None 

FORT GIBSON 

STOCKADE . . . FORT GIBSON 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily 
ADMIS5ION: None 

FORT SILL NATIONAL 
HISTORIC LANDMARK & 
MUSEUMS LAWTON 

HOURS: 8 AM-4:30 PM Daily 
(Closed Christinas 8. Jan. 1) 
ADMISSION: None 
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INDIAN CITY, USA . . ANADARKO 

HOURS: 9 AM-6 PM Daily 
ADMISSION: Tour: $1.50 Adults; 
$.75 Children 
(Museum Free) 

MURRELL HOME . . TAHLEQUAH 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM Daily; 

1 PM -5 PM Sat. & Sun 
ADMISSION: None 

MUSEUM OF THE 

GREAT PLAINS .... LAWTON 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM (Tues. Sat.) 

2 PM-5 PM (Sunday) 
ADMISSION: None 

NO MAN’S LAND HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM GOODWELL 

HOURS; 1 PM-4 PM Mon.-Fri.; 
Saturday by appointment 

1 PM-4 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 

NORTHWESTERN STATE 

COLLEGE MUSEUM . . . ALVA 

HOURS: 9 AM-12 Noon; 1 PM-5 PM 
Daily Mon.-Fri. (Open daily 
only when school is in session) 

ADMISSION: None 

OKLAHOMA ART 

CENTER . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM 
Tuesday-Saturday 
7 PM-9 PM Thursday 

2 PM-5 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 

OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

MUSEUM . . . OKLAHOMA CITY 

HOURS: 8 AM-4:30 PM Daily; 

1:30 PM*4;30 PM Sunday 
8:30 AM-12 Noon Saturday 
ADMISSION: None 

OKLAHOMA SCIENCE 
& ARTS 

FOUNDATION . OKLAHOMA CITY 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM 
Monday-Saturdny 
1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 


PAWNEE BILL 

MUSEUM PAWNEE 

HOURS: 10 AM-12 Noon; 

1 PM-5 PM Daily 
1:30 PM 5 PM Sunday 
ADMISSION: None 

PLATT NATIONAL 

PARK MUSEUM . . . SULPHUR 

HOURS: 8 AM-5 PM Daily 
ADMISSION: None 

SEQUOYAH MEMORIAL. SALLISAW 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily 
ADMISSION: None 

SOUTHERN PLAINS INDIAN 
MUSEUM & CRAFTS 
CENTER ANADARKO 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily 
1 PM-5 PM Sunday 
(Closed Monday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas & Jan. 1) 
ADMISSION: None 

STOVALL MUSEUM OF 

SCIENCE & HISTORY . NORMAN 

HOURS: 9 AM-5 PM Daily: 

1 PM-5 PM Saturday & Sunday 

ADMISSION: None 

THOMAS GILCREASE 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND ART . . . TULSA 

HOURS; 10 AM-5 PM Daily; 

1 PM-5 PM Sal., Sun., & 
Holidays 

ADMISSION: None 

WILL ROGERS 

MEMORIAL .... CLAREMORE 

HOURS: B AM-S PM Daily 
ADMISSION: None 

WOOLAROC 

MUSEUM .... BARTLESVILLE 

HOURS: 10 AM-5 PM Daily 
(Closed Monday) 

ADMISSION: None 
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There are a few community and 
college museums about which we 
were unable to obtain sufficient 
information by press time. If your 
community museum is not listed, 
please let us know. Be sure to tell us 
the hours your museum is open T the 
days it is closed, whether admission 
is charged, and how much . 

We have heard only one complaint 
about an admission charge at one of 
the new museums. It must be realized 
that many of these new museums re- 
sult from the efforts of a lone com- 
munity or a single organization. They 
have no federal or state appropriation. 
They must be self-supporting and 
therefore must charge admission. 

There are a surprising number of 
folks who fail to appreciate things 
they receive free, and we admire the 
community that undertakes to display 
its romantic past in an interesting and 
exciting setting. 

We must do our best to be certain 
that every visitor who pays an admis- 
sion will depart with the feeling that 


he has received his money’s worth. 
The admission charge must be re- 
ceived with courtesy. Perhaps a guid- 
ed tour is then in order. If a well in- 
formed volunteer who can discourse 
interestingly on the exhibits is not 
available, perhaps a well written and 
illustrated guide booklet should be 
presented to the visitor. He would then 
have information at hand to guide his 
tour, and a souvenir of his visit to 
take home with him. 

Oklahoma Today applauds each 
community that holds high its heritage. 
Many of us are Indian, and what 
could be more stirring than each tribal 
heritage that is ours. Some of our 
grandparents came on horseback to 
these cross-timbers and prairies as 
ranchers or cowhands. Others of us 
have homesteader ancestry, grand- 
parents who came here from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, sometimes unable to 
speak or comprehend the language of 
this new land they sought to make 
their home. What courage it must 
have taken For them to confront a 
frontier to them so strange and un- 
known. 

If we feel an almost overwhelming 
admiration for those who came before 
us, it seems understandable. We seek 
to express our admiration for those 
elders, and our love for this land, so 
hardly bought, by bringing together 
these relics, artifacts, art objects, and 
written narratives. We seek to do this 
proudly, but without hauteur; that 
others from beyond our borders may 
see, and that our children may re- 
member. 
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BY H, C. NEAL 


Around 3,000 B.C., there lived in the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley a fascinating 
people, the Sumerians, The amazing 
Sumerians created the world's first 
method of writing, composed the first 
histories, built the first churches, 
produced art, music, literature, archi- 
tecture and, naturally, the wheel. 

In the tomb of Sumerian King 
Abargi, who ruled about 2,800 B.C., 
were found the first indications of the 
wheel — remnants of two distinct 
wagons. Each had four wheels and 
was drawn by three oxen, confirmed by 
skeletal and structural remains. 

After the wheel came roads and 
they really weren't much until we ad- 
vance to the late 1800s and meet a 
Scotsman named J. L, McAdarn, a 
French engineer named Pierre Tresa- 
guet, and British roadbuilder John 
Metcalf. 

Me Adam, while serving as surveyor 
general of the Bristol roads hit upon 
the simple idea of using small stones 
(gravel) to build roadbeds rather than 
the large boulders which then formed 
the standard base. The using traffic 
packed the stones ever tighter until 
they cohered into a smooth, solid and 
watertight surface of some inches 
thickness. Any blacktop road you drive 
on today is macadamized. 

The Frenchman, Tresaguet, carried 
that idea a step farther. A product of 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees, the 
world's first formal engineering school, 
Tresaguet designed his roadbed with 

continued 


Modern highways seem almost 
miraculously engineered com- 
pared with those of thirty years 
ago. Multilane expressways curve 
gracefully across the countryside 
through valleys raised and hills 
made low , 

In October of 1968 work was 
begun on the most gigantic job 
of earthmoving in our history t 
the 6.8 mile long cut through the 
Arbuckle Mountains for 1-35 
When it is complete , here will 
be one of the most gorgeously 
beautiful drives in America's In- 
terstate System t with views like 
our scenic picture on page thirty- 
one . Now the region holds inter- 
est of a different nature , More 
than three million pounds of dy- 
namite were needed to blast this 
cut , for the most part through 
formations of Viola limestone. 

Instead of the labored con- 
struction drude of fresno and 
mule team f monster machines 
then remove the earth in vasty 
bites * They come rushing up out 
of the gap like prehistoric mon- 
sters in pursuit of a meal Work- 
ing in their wake are the hr id ge 
engineers, and machines that 
shape and pack t sculpturing a 
firm roadbed * Then self-propelled 
concrete formers will move stead- 
ily by, hying continuous ribbons 
of paving* 
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three shallow layers of tightly-fitting 
stones. The surface sloped gently 
down on either side from a center 
crown to insure drainage. Voila! A 
better, longer- wearing road. 

The Britisher, John Metcalf, de- 
vised yet another present-day stand- 
ard of roadbuilding — the bar ditch, or, 
more properly, the borrow ditch. His 
striking new technique for keeping 
roadbeds dry dug drainage ditches on 
either side, heightened the roadbed 
with the soil removed from the 
ditches, then covered the surface with 
gravel 

All these pioneering developments 
occurred around the turn of the 19th 
century. Until then, any road was 
"good” if you were riding horseback 
and the mud came no higher than 
your steed's belly. 

We need to shift our focus now and 
examine attempts to power the Sum- 
erian's wheels. The history of U, S, 
and Oklahoma roadways is so directly 
tied to the automobile that one can- 
not be assimilated without the other. 

The automobile was born in Europe 
through the efforts of such men as 


Daimler, Benz, Peugeot, Panhard, and 
LeVassor, But, although remarkable, 
their products were at best nothing 
more than expensive toys, somewhat 
in the category of yachts. It remained 
for American ingenuity to design and 
produce low-cost utility machines 
which people could afford to buy and 
operate. 

In September, 1893, the brothers 
Charles and Frank Duryea success- 
fully road-tested a remarkable gaso- 
line engine vehicle of their own design 
in Springfield, Mass, From that date 
on, the tractive action spread like 
wildfire, James Packard abandoned 
electrics and designed a gasoline 
driven automobile. John Studebaker 
and his brothers turned their flourish- 
ing wagon factory into a flourishing 
auto plant. Alexander Winton pro- 
duced one of the first operable eight- 
cylinder automobiles, David Dunbar 
Buick stopped fabricating bathtubs 
and developed another new automo- 
bile engine. Louis Chevrolet, a Swiss 
guide working in a French wine cellar, 
invented a greatly improved wine 
pump. He sailed to America to market 
it, and wound up designing a splendid 
new automobile. 

In 1899 the first automobile sales- 
room in America was opened, the first 
garage was established with "com- 


petent mechanics always on hand,” 
and the first woman driver in Amer- 
ica was licensed. She was Mrs, John 
H. Phillips, of Chicago. 

After years of experimentation, 
Michiganite Ransom E. Olds pro- 
duced, in 1901, his famous curved- 
dash Oldsmobile. It had wire wheels, 
a buggy seat, weighed 700 pounds, 
and, most important, sold for $600. 
That price tag was so irresistible that 
Olds marketed 425 autos that year. 
He produced and sold 2,500 cars the 
following year, and an amazing 4,000 
cal's in 1904. Although Olds had 
proved that if cars were made well 
and cheaply the demand would out- 
strip the supply, his stockholders 
perversely decided there was more 
money to be made in expensive cars. 

Olds sold out, leaving the cheap 
car field to an enterprising youngster 
named Henry Ford. A former engi- 
neer for the Edison Electric Company 
in Detroit, Ford had already organ- 
ized two auto companies with no great 
success, marketing both expensive and 
low-cost gasbuggies. 

Ford continued to experiment. In 
the autumn of 1908, just one year 
after Oklahoma achieved statehood, 
came the breakthrough, Henry Ford 
produced the fabled Model T, the car 
that sold for $290, and put America 



on wheels. 

The rocketing sales of Model T's 
and other popular low-priced cars 
created a gigantic new problem for 
the nation — a crisis need for roads. 

Like the rest of the nation, Okla- 
homa hadn't come very far in road- 
building. Cashion pioneer Elbert 
Stoner notes in his autobiography, 
“There were few fences, and if a per- 
son wanted to go somewhere he might 
just cut out across the prairie, carry- 
ing a shovel or spade so he could dig 
down the banks and ford the creeks.” 

Roadbuilders were volunteers in 
those days. Stoner recalls that “each 
male citizen over 21 and under 50 
years of age was taxed $5, which 
could be worked out in four days of 
single-hand road work, or two days 
with a team. The men worked close 
to home on the roads they used. Many 
did more than just work out their 
tax. 

“The first road graders bought by 
the townships were pulled by four 
teams of horses. There was a seat up 
front for the driver, but the lead team 
was often driven by a man walking 
alongside.” 

It should be noted that in the early 
1900s the automobile was not uni- 
versally loved. Towns enacted special 
laws to control them, and some even 


banned them from the streets. Among 
Plains Indian elders the malodorous 
and smelly motor vehicles were called 
“devil wagons.” Autos were sulphur- 
ously cursed for running over chickens 
and freightening horses. Irate farmers 
and ranchers buried rakes and cross- 
cut saws in the sandy roads with tines 
up. The daredevil motorist frequently 
found himself with four flat tires. 

A motorist had to be awesomely 
enthusiastic to undertake a 25-mile 
Sunday trip. Besides the guerilla war- 
fare against him, he had to contend 
with gaping chugholes, unmarked 
roads, and a diabolical something 
called “thank-you-ma’ms.” This was 
a fatuous piece of engineering, a series 
of roadwide humps built to drain 
rainwater off the roadway. They stood 
six to 20 inches higher than the road- 
bed and had to be crossed diagonally 
to preserve axles, springs, and tires. 
It is recorded that rear-seat passengers 
were actually bounced clear out of the 
cars by “thank-you-ma’ms.” 

The American motorist, no man to 
take such things lying down, got or- 
ganized. Working in concert with the 
League of American Wheelmen (a 
hardy and dedicated group of bicycl- 
ists), “good roads” associations were 
organized all over the country. Join- 
ing in were the American Automobile 


Association, the National Grange, the 
National Association of Rural Letter 
Carriers, and others. 

Interestingly, this demand for bet- 
ter roads produced some curious re- 
sponses. In Geneva, N.Y., a new road 
was fashioned of steel. 

In 1916 there were exactly 25.5 
miles of hard-surfaced roads in Okla- 
homa, and some 3,500 miles in “drag- 
gable” condition. By 1939 paved road- 
age had increased to 4,800 miles, with 
2,500 more miles of graveled roads. 
At this point one wag declared, “It 
has only taken us 32 years of state- 
hood to build a road system equal to 
that of the ancient Romans,” 

Today there are more than 97,000 
total road miles in Oklahoma, of 
which 20,000 are paved. There are 
more than 12,000 miles of highway in 
the state primary system, and Okla- 
homa is served by 23 U. S. highways. 

The National Interstate System is 
due completion in 1974. Oklahoma is 
right now busy on 1-35 through the 
Arbuckle Mountains. We have three 
turnpikes, with two more partially 
complete. 

In sum, the wheel has turned many 
times, on increasingly better, and still 
improving, highways since the burial 
of old King Abargi, recorded history's 
first wagon-master. 
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Mar. 28— Apr. 12 
Mar. 30 — Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr, 2—3 
Apr. 2-4 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 4 
Apr, 4-27 
Apr. 5 
Apr, 6 
Apr. 7-8 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 9-12 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 11 
Apr, 11 
Apr. 11-12 
Apr, 11—13 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 12-14 
Apr, 11-20 
Apr, 13 
Apr, 13 
Apr, 13-20 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr 16 
Apr. 16-18 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17-19 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 18 
Apr, 18-19 
Apr, IS — 20 
Apr. 18 — 20 
Apr, 18-20 
Apr. 18—20 
Apr, 18—23 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr, 19 
Apr. 19 
Apr, 19-22 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20-21 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 23 
Apr, 23—26 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 24-26 
Apr. 24—26 
Apr. 25-26 
Apr. 25—27 
Apr 26 
Apr, 26 
Apr 26 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 27 
Apr, 28-30 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 29-30 


"Ten Little Indians/' Little Theatre . . . Tulsa 

Hans Richter-Haaser, pianist, 0.C, Symphony Oklahoma City 

Richard Dan Lyon, Organ Recital, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

Science Fair . . . Muskogee 

High School Science Fair, OCU . , . Oklahoma City 

Virginia Anderson, Soprano, John Cornier, Organist, OCLA , . . Chickasha 

“Sabrina Fair/' Community Theatre . . . Lawton 

"Hedda Gabler/ 1 Mummers Theatre . . . Oklahoma City 

Frances Oney, Recital OCU . , . Oklahoma City 

Easter Sunrise Service, Wichita Mountains , . . Lawton 

American Gold Star Mothers , . , Oklahoma City 

Alan Lomax, Folk singer & Lecturer, Phillips U Enid 

University Singers Concert, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

RCA Rodeo . . Ardmore 

Turnau Opera Players, NESC , , , Tahlequah 

Bronze & Blue Revue, CSC . . . Edmond 

Contemporary Music Festival OCLA . . . Chickasha 

Enid- Phi flips Symphony Orchestra, Phillips U — Enid 

Speech Tournament, CSC . . . Edmond 

Business & Professional Women’s Clubs . . . Oklahoma City 

Northeast Square Dance Association . , . Tulsa 

Professional Photographers Association . , . Tulsa 

Azalea Festival , . , Muskogee 

Wilma Jensen, Organ Recital, OCU , , , Oklahoma City 

Contemporary Jazz Ensemble, OCU . . , Oklahoma City 

Senior Art Show, Phillips U Enid 

Percussion Recital, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic Concert, Municipal Theatre . . . Tulsa 
Phillips vs. Northwestern (baseball) . . . Enid 
Chamber Concert, Phillips U — Enid 
New Christy Minstrels, Phillips U. ... Enid 
Classical Drama, OCLA . . . Chickasha 
Dr. Burg's Collegiate Recital, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 
''Carmen," OU . , , Norman 

Randal Lawson, Senior Recital, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 
H.S. Track & Field Meet CSC , , . Edmond 
Sinfonia Sing Concert, Phillips U — Enid 
National Beta Club . . . Oklahoma City 

Elks Association B.P.O.E Tulsa 

Spring Antique Show . . . Tulsa 
Oilers vs. Denver (baseball) . . . Tulsa 
89ers vs. Omaha (baseball) . , , Oklahoma City 
"Gypsy/' Theatre Guild . . . Fort Sill 
High School Special Events Day, CSC . . . Edmond 
Country Music Show, Hank Williams, Jr — Tulsa 

Miss Phillips University Pageant, Phillips U Enid 

Phillips vs. Panhandle (baseball) . . . Enid 

IRA Rodeo . . . Guthrie 

Spring Sing, OCU , . , Oklahoma City 

Robert Marsh, Faculty Recital OCU , . , Oklahoma City 

New York String Sextet . . . Tulsa 

"World of Carl Sandburg/ 1 St. Gregory’s College . . . Shawnee 

89er’s Day . . . Lawton 

Spring Chorus Concert, Phillips U Enid 

Miss Oklahoma City Pageant, OCU . . , Oklahoma City 
Oil Capital Stampede Rodeo . , . Tulsa 
Children's Horse Show . . . Broken Arrow 

Junior Service League Follies, McMahon Aud Lawton 

Aquarina Swim Show, NWSC . , . Alva 
Desk & Derrick Club . . Oklahoma City 
Epsilon Sigma Alpha Convention , . . Musokgee 
Phillips vs. Southwestern (baseball) , . . Enid 
Sidewalk Art Show , . , Ardmore 
OCU Law Day , . , Oklahoma City 
Parents' Day, CSC , , , Edmond 
University Band Concert, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 
Oilers vs. Omaha (baseball) . . . Tulsa 

ferrante & Teicher, Concert, McMahon Aud Lawton 

School of Music Recital, Phillips U Enid 

Phillips v$. Central State (baseball) . . , Enid 
89ers vs. Iowa [baseball} . . . Oklahoma City 


Apr. 29— May 3 
Apr. 29 — May 3 
Apr. 30— May 3 
Apr, 30— May 4 
Apr, 30— May 4 
May I 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1-2 
May 1-3 
May 1-3 
May 1-3 
May 2—4 
May 2-4 
May 2— June 1 
May 3 
May 3 
May 3 
May 4 
May 4 
May 6 
May 6 
May 6-11 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8-11 
May 9-10 
May 9-11 
May 10 
May 11 
May 13-15 
May 15 
May 16 
May 16—19 
May 16-31 
May 17 
May 17 
May 17 
May 18 
May 19-22 
May 20 
May 23,24,30,31 
May 23-26 
May 29 
May 29-31 
May 30-31 
May 30-31 
June 1 
June 2—5 
June 5—7 
June 5—7 
June 6—8 
June 6—8 
June 7,14,21,28 
June 9 — 12 
June 12-14 
June 13 
June 13—22 
June 13—16 
June 14—15 
June 17—19 
June 20-22 
June 20-22 
June 20-22 
June 20-22 
June 20-22 
June 22—25 
June 23-24 
June 25-27 
June 27-29 
June 29 


"Love's Labor Lost," TU . . . Tulsa 

“Ondine,” Yvonne Chouteau & Miguel Terekhov, GU , . . Norman 

"Don't Drink the Water/' Northeastern . . . Tahlequah 

Festival of the Arts . . . Oklahoma City 

Major Drama Production, OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

Choral Concert CSC . . . Edmond 

“A Streetcar Named Desire/' Langston U Langston 

Oilers vs. Omaha (baseball) + . Tulsa 
89ers vs, Iowa (baseball) , , , Oklahoma City 

Outdoor Art Show & Sate, Phillips U Enid 

Lions' Club Carnival . . , Lawton 

“Harrison, Texas" CSC . . . Edmond 

Tri-State Music Festival, Phillips U — Enid 

89ers vs, Indianapolis [baseball) . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Iowa {baseball) . . . Tulsa 

"Show-Off/ 1 Mummers Theatre . . . Oklahoma City 

Regional Track Meet, NWSC . . , Alva 

Dolt Collectors of Oklahoma * < , Oklahoma City 

Kolache Festival . . . Prague 

University Orchestra-Opera. OCU . . . Oklahoma City 

Youth Symphony Concert, Philharmonic , . . Tulsa 

Band & Chorus Concert, NESC . , , Tahlequah 

Band Concert, CSC . , . Edmond 

Johnny Lee Wills Stampede Rodeo . . , Tulsa 

Twilight Band Concert, Phillips U Enid 

Philharmonic Orchestra Concert, Cameron . . . Lawton 

"Trial by Jury 1 ' & "Sister Angelica/' TU , . , Tulsa 

Rodeo « , . Stilwell 

Oilers vs. 89ers (baseball) . , . Tulsa 

Strawberry Festival , , , Stillwell 

Elaine Russell. Soprano, Phillips U. . , . Enid 

89ers vs. Denver (baseball) . . , Oklahoma City 

Band Concert, Langston U, . . . Langston 

Rooster Day Celebration . . . Broken Arrow 

S9ers vs. Oilers (baseball) . . . Oklahoma City 

"Don't Drink the Water/' Little Theatre . . . Tulsa 

Track Meet, State AAU Relays, Langston U Langston 

Fort Sill Centennial , , . Lawton 

Armed Forces Day Parade , , . Lawton 

Four-Ball Tournament , . . Sallisaw 

Oilers vs. Indianapolis (baseball) . , . Tulsa 

Northeastern Orchestra Concert, NESC . . . Tahlequah 

"The Rainmaker/' Community Theatre . . . Lawton 

Oilers vs. Denver (baseball) . . . Tulsa 

Fine Arts Recital Wesleyan College . . . Bartlesville 

NAIA Champions, Langston U. , . . Langston 

89ers vs, Indianapolis (baseball) , . . Oklahoma City 

Boley Bowl Rodeo , . . Boley 

89ers vs. Indianapolis (baseball) . , . Oklahoma City 

89ers vs, Omaha (baseball) . . . Oklahoma City 

Miss Oklahoma Pageant . . . Tulsa 

Little Britches Rodeo . . . Anadarko 

Oilers vs, 89ers (baseball) , . . Tulsa 

Muzzle Loading Firearms Matches , . . Tulsa 

Plains Indian Ceremonials, Indian City . , . Anadarko 

Oilers vs, Iowa (baseball) , . . Tulsa 

Ft. Gibson Lake Festival . . . Wagoner 

Spanish American War Veterans , . . Oklahoma City 

"The Glass Menagerie/' Theatre Guild ... Ft, Sill 

89ers vs, Denver (basebafl) . . . Oklahoma City 

Open Golf Tournament . , . Tulsa 

S9ers vs. Oilers [baseball) . . . Oklahoma City 

Veterans of World War I . , . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Omaha (baseball) . . . Tulsa 

89ers vs, Iowa (baseball) . . . Oklahoma City 

National Gun Show . . . Tulsa 

Cheyenne -Arapa ho Indian Row-Wow , , . Clinton 

American Gold Star Mothers , , , Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Indianapolis (baseball) . . . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Denver (baseball) . . . Tulsa 

Sac & Fox Centennial Celebration . , , Stroud 

Country Music Show , , . Tulsa 
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Jack Yun-Tscng Shen 

It happened one foggy an ^ , 

evening in the early winter of 1965. 

I was on duty, with aerodrome con- 

, weather ota-W ** ^ io na! 

srss. ™ -*«“r 

8 downstairs Returning from the 

3TniT»^et°»"“> ha ‘ lhe r 

? was suddenly arrested by an rndja. 

«nc «* »* *»'«/" L5- 

of the d r^^‘ o4 ( i 
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ine; do you hear me.' uver. 
up the last steps in one 
dLhed to the control panel and crab 
bed the mike. An airplane cal mg 
through an emergency channe 

this one. is naito.oatraorJW To 

we whose duty it is to control the 
traffic and render services to airmen. 

Sl kind of call always deserves spe ; 
dal attention and priority. So I _ 
plied: ‘‘US Navy 3347. this* 

Approach Control. Go aheacf 
ably due to my strenuous efforts jn 
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Abroach Control. Go ahead. Eroh- ; ] [JSJ 

ablydue to my strenuous et°cUm sr^CBSfa^KlUSI^ 
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gasping while maxing aircraft 

checked hurriedly over the aircraft 
-™ strips and determined that 
S " 47 was a two-engine UFI. 
”avy night from Naha Navy Base 
Okinawa, destination X X. As a rule 
it was not in the habit of contacting 
us. Upon receiving my reply 1 e pi 
continued: “Taipei Approac , 

Navv 3347, position approximately 4U 
nautical miles northwest of your sta- 
tion, number two engine fa lure 
quest emergency landing at Taipei. 

OV Surely, he was in trouble. I asked 

^ ‘‘Navy 3347, Taipei request ya* 
present altitude and endurance. Over 
1 “Present altitude six thousand feet, 
kT v -bmit 2 l A ViOllTSw 

endurance eh.— about -s/z 

3347 .” continued 
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‘ EMERGENCY CALLINt 


“Roger, 3347 maintaining six thou- 
sand proceeding to Taipei VOR report 
over VOR.” 

“Wilco, 3347 ” 

Right at this moment the loud- 
speaker of VHF 118.1 mc/s was call- 
ing, The Civil Air Transport 1008 
and Northwest Flight 403, two jet 
liners, were requesting taxiing and 
take-off clearance. Ted answered them 
and at the same time handed me a 
latest weather report. I called again: 
“Navy 3347 we have 20:00 local 
time weather, ready to copy.” 

"Go ahead,” 

“Ceiling overcast 3500, scattered 
800, visibility l*/ 2 mile with heavy 
fog, wind calm, altimeter setting 3001, 
temperature 15, dew point 14. Over.” 
“Weather copied, thanks — we are 
now over Taipei Omni, request de- 
scent clearance. Over.” 

Through the vast imposing glass 
windows of the tower cab, I could only 
see a flood of radiation-fog mixed with 
haze. It looked like a huge purplish 
carpet skirting the palm forests at 
the foothills of Seven-Star Range. 
Drifting towards the Taipei Basin and 
crossing over the Keelung River it 
was gradually transformed into a wide 
expanse of milky white at the end of 
the instrument runway. In Taipei, this 
subtropical city on the island of For- 
mosa, in the morning or evening of 
winter season, this fog is always there. 
T was rapidly turning in my mind as 
to what to do to help this unexpected 
visitor in trouble. 

I decided to hold the other inbound 
traffic now over a radio fix 20 miles 
away pending US Navy 3347's ap- 
proach and landing. I flicked on my 
mike: 

“Chinese Air Force 227, this is 
Taipei Approach. Cleared to Golf 
Mike Locator maintaining 5000 feet, 
hold southwest of Golf Mike in stand- 
ard holding pattern expect approach 
clearance shortly. We have emergency 
landing. Over.” 

“Roger, hold southwest Golf Mike 
5000. Well call you over GM. 227." 
CAF acknowledged cooperatively. 
Then I called again: 

“Navy 3347, cleared for standard 


ADF and ILS approach descending 
to 5000, Report commencing approach. 
You’re number one to approach. 
Over.” 

“Roger, leaving 6000 feet at this 
time, 3347." 

In order to prevent mishaps to this 
aircraft now with only one engine, I 
cleared the departing DC-8, North- 
west 403, for immediate take-off and 
climb to the west until reaching 7000 
feet, then turn back and continue 
climbing towards Tokyo, so as to en- 
able the Navy to land in time. 

I made a gesture to Ted who im- 
mediately plunged to work which 
consisted of notifying different agen- 
cies concerned, the use of that bright 
red telephone which is forbidden in 
ordinary times and the ringing of the 
alarm bell under the panel. When 
Northwest 403 reported reaching 7000 
and reversed its course, USN 3347 
also reported leaving 5000 feet for 
approach. Thereupon I advised again: 

“Navy 3347, the fire trucks and 
ambulances are standing by. Landing 
runway 10 to the east, wind calm, 
report over outer marker 2000 feet. 
Over.” 

Now, in the indistinct and shadowy 
fog there were already seen 5 or 6 
flashing emergency vehicle lights 
twinkling off and on, moving towards 
the runway intersection. When 3347 
reported 2000 feet outer marker, I 
said to Ted in Szechuan dialect; 

“Ready, Brother Deng, Turn on the 
lights!” 

If any one should be overlooking the 
airport from a veranda at the Grand 
Hotel, on the top of Yuan Shan, this 
would be a splendid view, indeed. 
There were a total of 272 approach 
lights of 300 watts each, arranged in 
31 rows. From the Hsinshen North 
Road eastward up to the end of run- 
way, they formed a 3000-foot long 
dazzling white belt. Also there were 
yellow and white runway lights, blue 
taxiway lights, and party-colored 
threshold lights. And on the top of 
them all there was a large drum- si zed 
white and green airport beacon rotat- 
ing right over the roof of the tower 
cab. Compared with the wonderful 
sights these lights afforded, the beau- 
tiful scenes at the traditional lantern 
festival in Chinese New Year are 
nothing. And who can ever realize that 
those lights are the favorites of pilots 


in night flight. 

When 3347 reported over the outer 
marker I again advised; 

“3347, continuing approach report 
over middle marker or approach lights 
in sight.” 

After waiting for sometime, no reply 
was forthcoming. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it only requires about 2 
or 3 minutes for a conventional air- 
craft to descend from outer marker to 
middle marker. I made an additional 
call: 

“3347, in case missed approach turn 
right climbing to 2000 feet report over 
outer marker eastbound again for an- 
other ILS approach, still number one 
in traffic. Over.” 

There was no reply and I was fussy . 
One engine failure plus miss -approach 
it would be the last straw! Another 
minute had now passed. Still no 
answer, impossible! According to ex- 
perience. the aircraft should have been 
approaching somewhere near the big 
Tanshui Bridge, I was contemplating 
calling again when an excited calling 
came; 

“Approach lights in sight! 3347.” 

The burden in my heart began to 
drop and I replied at once: “Roger, 
3347 cleared to land, wind calm. 
Check gear down and locked, remain 
this frequency after landing,” After a 
long distance flight, especially in the 
case of emergency landing, matters 
that a pilot should attend to are many. 
So, I reiterated more advice. More 
long minutes passed by and I still 
couldn’t see anything. Fog being 
denser by now, visibility was reduced 
to one mile. Suddenly, at the upper 
end of runway 10 about 50 to 60 feet 



jfACK VUN-T9ENQ BHEN 


TW ENTY 


high, out of the pitch-dark sky, 
sparkled two star-like navigation 
lights. Ted couldn’t restrain himself 
from shouting: “Gosh, there it comes!” 
Happy as I was, I remained silent 
without calling lest I should distract 
the pilot. At last, the grating sound of 
the plane wheels against the cement 
work of runway brought home the 
news that the United States Navy Air- 
craft had landed in safety. I loosened 
my fiercely grasped left hand from 
the mike to find the palm wet all over 
with perspiration. 

About 10 minutes afterwards there 
came a ringing of telephone. Taking 
up the receiver, I heard a light and 
gay voice, saying: 

“This is Captain Gilstrap of Navy 
3347 ... I really must thank you!” 

I said, “This is our duty, I feel so 
happy to assist you . . . and your name 
is, please say again . . 

“My name is Gilstrap.” 

My memory told me this was not 
the first time I had heard this name. 
So I put the question naively, “Aren’t 
you from Oklahoma?” 

“Yes, I am an Oklahoman. Tell me, 
how did you guess it?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t guess. It was be- 
cause I once knew a man in Okla- 
homa by the name of Keller J. Gil- 
strap.” 

“Keller J. Gilstrap? That’s me! Or 
my father. My name is the same, ex- 
cept I’m 'Junior’. Wait, I’ll come over 
to see you.” 

The curtain of the past was slowly 
lifting before my mind’s eye. It was in 
1961 — also an evening in winter. I 
was in Oklahoma City, attending the 
FAA Academy. A stranger in a for- 


•ear Sir: 

Enclosed is a true experience of mine in 
klahoma and Taipei. I wish that you 
mid so kindy correct it for me. Original- 
it was written in Chinese and I tried to 
iter a story contest of CHINA TIMES 
leading newspaper of Taipei. Fortun- 
tely, it won, maybe just because I was 
icky, the first prize. Then I translated it 
»to English, f was not satisfied with my 
inglish in the first place. However, I 
ecided to send it to you. You muy find 
>me terms or explanations in it are very 
lly to readers. Anyway, please throw it 
way if it is not worthy. 

Yours respectively. Jack Y. T. Shen 

The above , from Jack Yun-Tseng Shen, 
received with his article. lie is far 
to modest, for his story is as charmingly 
written in English as it was. to be the 
irst prize winner in his own language. A 
ortion of the CHINA TIMES containing 
is prize winning story is reproduced on 
age nineteen. 


eign land, I could not but feel home- 
sick. My friend C. M., driving in an 
antiquated 1958 Chevy from Dallas, 
came to spend the weekend with me. 
This was bully. We prearranged a 
plan to visit a mutual friend at the 
Oklahoma University. I had been 
there last fall to see the annual foot- 
ball games played by students. As 
C. M. was a newcomer to Oklahoma 
I had to assume the role of a guide. 
I let my guest drive the car and con- 
fined myself to pointing out the 
routes. 

The network of American highways 
is rather a complicated thing — hori- 
zontal and vertical, up and down, 
over an elevated roadway or crossing 
an overland bridge. It is not always 
easy to distinguish one way from the 
other. However, we did succeed in 
reaching the destination and felt 
proud about it. Dinner over, we start- 
ed home from Norman to Oklahoma 
City. Sleet was falling and it became 
chilly. At first, we were laughing and 
chatty, but as we proceeded farther 
and farther, it became evident that 
we were blazing a trail quite different 
from the one by which we had come. 
It was impossible now to point out 
any definite landmark. The grazing 
grass lands on both roadsides were no 
longer familiar. After going on an- 
other mile or so, I asked C. M. to 
bring the car to a stop, saying, “We 
shouldn’t go any farther. Let’s have 
a look at the map.” 

The car, whose engine had been 
stopped, could not be ignited again. 
Parking in public highway is against 
public regulation. We had to step out 
of the car and by steering the wheel 
through the window managed to shove 
the car out of the highway. By now, 
even if we should know our way home, 
we couldn’t find a way to make the 
car move. The engine simply refused 
to be ignited even though we opened 
the engine hood, checking and re- 
checking, to see what was the matter. 
Soaked with cold rain and sleet we 
were in great distress. By 11 o’clock 
in the night our hope was all gone. 
Then a small truck came from the 
behind and a weather beaten face 
thrust out of the window, asking, “Any 
trouble? Can I help you?” 

Without waiting for reply he moved 
his car to the roadside. From the car 
door, an elderly man leaped out. 


Bracing himself against the incle- 
ment weather he came forward to 
meet us. I immediately invited him 
to squeeze into the front seat in our 
car and gave him a briefing of how 
we had lost our way and what trou- 
ble the engine had caused us. 

Despite his efforts, in checking up 
the battery, examining electric wire 
connections, it was still of no avail. 
He suggested the idea of pushing our 
car from behind with his truck. It 
worked. He came again to us and 
asked: 

“Boys, where did you say you were 
going?” 

“Oklahoma City.” replied I. 

“Good heavens you’re driving away 
from Oklahoma City. This is the high- 
way to Tulsa, where I live. You must 
turn back south, then west, on High- 
way 9. There are still 30 miles ahead 
of you.” Seeing bewilderment in our 
faces, he continued: 

“Let’s go. I’ll see you home.” 

While I was hastily attempting to 
stop him, he had already gotten into 
his truck and was waving at us to 
follow. He made a “U” turn and was 
heading on the way to Oklahoma 
City. We had no other choice but to 
follow. In the innermost of our hearts 
there was a deep gratitude, mingled 
still with a sense of uneasiness. About 
half an hour later, lights of Oklahoma 
City were at last in sight. I looked at 
my wrist watch and it was near one 
o’clock in the morning. When we 
reached our destination in Oklahoma 
City I took out a notebook and said: 
“Sir, I really don’t know how can 
I ever repay your kindness. May we 
have the pleasure to know your 
name?” 

“Very well,” he said in a hearty 
laugh. “Keller. Keller J. Gilstrap.” 
After introducing ourselves, we 
shook hands and parted, he driving 
away toward his home in Tulsa. 

Thereafter, up to the time when I 
left the States and returned to Taipei, 
we never met each other again. Each 
year we exchanged Christmas card 
greetings. Indeed, I had the convic- 
tion that this friendship would last 
long. But I never had the idea that 
I could do something for him in re- 
turn. I never dreamed that an emer- 
gency might eventually happen in 
Taipei, between his son and myself. 

TWENTY- ONE 



our valiant partner 
of the alliance state 


Tlaxcala 

BY BILL BURCHARDT 


Our illustration# are taken 
from the Lienza de Tlaxcala, 
a cloth scroll of pointings exe- 
cuted by Tlaxcaltan artist a 
soon after the conquest. The il- 
lustration at the left shows an 
embassy of CemponUans. who 
had already made an alliance 
with Cortes, and whom Cortez 
sent to negotiate with X irate u- 
cotl. the aged, blind cacique of 
the T l ax cal an Council, firloir is 
illustrated a battle in Tenoch- 
title it, in which Cortez fought 
to cross a in the city* TFt* 

see a horse floundering in its 
attempt to cross the canal, the 
soldiers of Cortez, Tlaxala, and 
Cempoalla, canon fire, the Tla,r- 
caltin artists concept of a fir- 
ing arquebus , a ladder laid 
across the canal to facilitate 
crossing * spears and arrows fly- 
ing in air, and the soldiers of 
Tenoehtitlan fighting from the 
rooftops. 
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Among the similarities between the 
state of TIaxcala in Mexico and Okla- 
homa in the U.S,A, there is one most 
striking; it is the aggressive spirit of 
both Oklahomans and Tlaxcalans 
when confronted by criticism from the 
uninformed in other parts of their 
nations. 

For decades Oklahomans have re- 
sisted the canard that our state is 
unsightly, dusty, treeless, waterless, 
and that the people of Oklahoma are 
ignorant, lazy, and uncultured. For 
deca des T laxca I ans ha ve stood r e- 
sistant before an equally vicious, but 
different canard. 

The conquesting army of Hernan 
Cortez marched inland from Vera Cruz 
in 1519, quickly conquering every In- 
dian nation in his path— until he 
reached TIaxcala. The Aztecs were 
then the lords of central Mexico. Rul- 
ing from the high plateau where Mex- 
ico City now stands, the Aztecs levied 
tribute from neighboring states, and 
often made slaves of their neighbors 
— all except the independent Republic 
of TIaxcala. The war between the 
Aztecs and the TIaxcaltecs, older than 
history, was unremitting as the Aztecs 
sought to subjugate the Tlaxcaltecs, 
the only neighboring nation they 
could not conquer. 

Cortez had many advantages over 
the Indian nations he defeated. His 
soldiers were armed with that early 
ancestor of the rifle, the arquebus. 
The Indians had only arrows and 
spears, Cortez had mounted cavalry. 
His Indian opponents had never seen 
a horse, and at first thought both 
horse and man were a single strange 
and gigantic creature, Cortez had 
artillery, his opponents none. Perhaps 
his greatest advantage was that the 
Indians saw in him the second coming 
of Quetzal coatl, whom they worship- 
ped as a god. 

Leaving a bloody wake of destruc- 
tion, Cortez swept inland to enter the 
borders of TIaxcala, and was con- 
fronted by an army of Tlaxcalans 
grimly determined to repel the in- 
vaders. His cannon fire made it more 
slaughter than battle and forced the 
Tlaxcalans to retire from the field, 
but not before Cortez' army had been 
severly tried and had suffered losses, 
both men and horses he could ill af- 
ford to lose, Cortez made camp on 


high ground to rest his army and 
tend his wounded. 

Three more major battles followed 
this initial stalemate. Each time Cortez 
came off the bare victor, Cortez him- 
self became ill and fevered, his ex- 
hausted army lethargic in defeat, all 
had sustained wounds, some more 
than one. His officers were in rebel- 
lion; one stated, “another victory like 
the last will be our ruin! 1 ' Yet Cortez' 
guns and horse troops had inflicted 
massive slaughter on the Tlaxcalans. 
Dismay at seeing hundreds of their 
people torn apart by strange weapons 
that roared like thunder forced the 
Tlaxcalan Council to conclude that 
they must sue for peace. 

But the leader of the Tlaxcalan 
army refused to concede defeat. He 
chose his own delegation of fifty men 
to approach the Spaniards, not to sur- 
render but to stall, to select a propi- 
tious time then signal a new attack. 
Cortez then committed an act so bar- 
barous as to daunt the most valiant 
He cut off the hands of the fifty men 
and sent them back. 

It was enough. The return of the 
mained men accomplished what car- 
nage on the battlefield could not. The 
Tlaxcalans laid down their arms. 
Cortez, a conqueror clearly skilled in 
all manners of inducement, now re- 
sorted to persuasion. He persuaded his 
men from their rebellious and defeat- 
ed mood. His vigorous enthusiasm 
carried the day and he persuaded the 
Tlaxcalans to join his army in its 
thrust toward the capital of their 
ancient enemies, the Aztecs. 

The Tlaxcalans were not difficult 
to persuade. The Aztecs had been 
their persecutors for generations. The 
Aztecs had deprived them of access 
to the sea, forcing the Tlaxcalans to 
exist on only those products they 
could raise within their state. Often 
the Aztecs and their allies swarmed 
over TIaxcala from all sides, attempt- 
ing to defeat this small, resolutely in- 
dependent republic. Each time the 



Tlaxcalans took refuge in the moun- 
tain fastness which surrounds their 
state, later to emerge and drive out 
the invaders. 

In the soldiers of Cortez, TIaxcala 
saw allies who might, for once and all f 
enable them to defeat the Aztecs. 

They joined. They defeated the 
Aztecs. And the price of victory was 
an epithet. Unthinking people called 
the Tlaxcalans “traitors.” 

It is true that Cortez could not have 
been victorious in his conquest with- 
out the help of TIaxcala, for the war- 
riors of TIaxcala were the most valiant 
in the land. 

But, in 1519, there was no Mexico. 
At the time of the conquest Mexico 
did not exist as a nation — it was a 
vast land of isolated Indian tribes at 
war with each other, as in our own 
West the Kiowas were at war with the 
Utes, the Cherokees fought the Osages, 
Osage fought Kiowa, Sioux fought 
Biackfoot, Assiniboin fought Sioux, 
Choctaw fought Commanche . , , 

If then, in Cortez 1 time there was 
no unified Mexico, how could TIaxcala 
be called “traitor” to a nation that did 
not exist? Only by the same process of 
thought through which outlanders ar- 
rive at the conclusion that Oklahoma 
is dusty, treeless, and flat — ignorance. 

The great Mexican historian Jose 
Vasconcelos points out that Cortez 1 
conquest was necessary to Mexico, 
for from it was born among the people 
of Mexico the concept of unity, as one 
people, one nation. In parallel, the 
catalyst of our own Indian wars, a 
violent catalyst indeed, helped bring 
us to our own national concept; that 
w r e are one United States of America; 
a melding of many heritages, but one 
nation. 

During the flight of Apollo 8, Frank 
Borman commented from moon orbit 
on the “beautiful earth out there” and 
inspired Archibald McLeish spoke of 
us as “brothers on that bright loveli- 
ness in the eternal cold — ” 

Which leaves us to wonder as we 
contemplate the unity that grew out of 
Cortez' conquest of Mexico, as here 
Caucasian fought Indian, as now we 
still struggle among ourselves and be- 
tween nations, if we are perhaps at last 
at the point of realizing as McLeish 
concluded, that we are “brothers who 
now know they are truly brothers.” 
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BY D. DON RITCHIE 


Excitement is becoming common- 
place in Boley. The town and its 600 
Negro citizens have been written about 
in Life Magazine, talked about on the 
Joey Bishop Show , visited by Lome 
Green, contacted by Ebony Magazine , 
reported in the Wall Street Journal f 
New York Times , Kansas City Star , 
and London Sunday Express. 

The best part of it all is that the 
average wage is on its way up and 
according to Maurice Lee “what’s 
happening is helping to eliminate 


racial distrust. 5 * 

The story started eight years ago 
when M. W. Lee wanted a quicker 
way to barbecue. At hand was a 21 
quart pressure cooker and an electric 
skillet, to which he added various in- 
gredients and his own ingenuity. It 
worked. 

His two sons, Maurice and Forrest, 
worked hard attending all the restau- 
rant shows they could, sleeping in 
their car, passing out samples of the 
tasty product of the cooker, and plant- 
ing their personalities squarely at the 
door of every opportunity. One of the 
results is that the Lee Process will be 
used by a new restaurant chain being 
started by Bonanza International. 

“Bonanza was extremely interest- 
ed/’ says Lome Green, star of 
TV’s Bonanza and director in the 
franchise business, “because this 
cooker can do in about an hour what 
used to take 30 hours, and can do it 
without the smoke that is associated 
with hickory pits. This means that 
people in large metropolitan areas can 
enjoy the kind of barbecue you can 
get in a town like Boley, and they 
don’t have to worry about air pollu- 
tion” 

Maurice Lee, speaking at an Okla- 
homa City chamber of commerce 
luncheon, reported that increased em- 
ployment and income resulting from 
the new industry “will help provide a 
source of honest dollars with which a 
man can rear his family in a prideful 
manner, thus gaining back his man- 
hood ... It will upgrade our level of 
skills and training and provide jobs in 
Boley, and will prevent future prob- 
lems of unskilled Negroes who migrate 
to larger cities and form your ghettos. 
I believe that if the Negro is fully 
assimulated into American businesses 
— and not just on a menial labor basis, 
but as far as his intelligence will take 
him toward the top echelons of man- 
agement — a great deal of your and 
our problems will be solved. 5 ' 

Oklahoman City businessmen gave 
him a standing ovation at the conclu- 
sion of his speech. 

It’s a story of humanity and success 
that is still unfolding, a way to wipe 
out racial disharmony, a blending of 
perseverance, enterprise, interest on 
the part of business, and involvement 
on the part of Oklahoma, 
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AZALEA FESTIVAL— MUSKOGEE 
A series of events will celebrate 
Muskogee’s Azalea Festival this year; 
the “High Fever Follies/’ (Apr, 11-12), 
Parade (Apr, 12), Senior Citizens 
Picnic (Apr. 14), Gospel Concert 
(Apr. 15), Five Civilized Tribes Mu- 
seum Birthday (Apr, 16), Sales Day 
(Apr, 17), John Houchen Day (Apr, 
17), and the Azalea Ball (Apr. 19). 
Featured throughout will be the beau- 
tiful azalea plants in Honor Heights 
Park, so gorgeous that last year they 
attracted 70, (XX) visitors in bus tours 
from as far away as Illinois, 
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EDITORIALS 

Kern County's 'Okies'--Top Citizens 


A PRAYER FOR CHARACTER 

Strong wings of hawk within an 
alien sky; 

The penetrating power of mistletoe; 

Warm bursts of song to pierce 
reluctant air 

As those with which the meadowlarks 
impale 

Springs emerald glow; 

A sense of humor bright as blazing 
sun; 

Strength like the furrows on a 
pleasant face ; 

Acceptance mute as cattle on the hill; 

And alt the other spirit traits I tacky 

Help me embrace . 

, , , Charles A. Waugaman 


89EH’S DAY— GUTHRIE 
This 80th anniversary celebration 
of the Run of ’89 will be four days 
long; IRA Rodeo performances on 
April 19, 20, 21, 22; Western dances 
the nights of April 19 and 22; a huge 
parade on April 22, Window displays 
in downtown Guthrie will include In- 
dian art from the University of Okla- 
homa, exhibits from the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, and from 
numerous private collections of vin- 
tage ’89 photographs and artifacts. 


SEASONAL SENTIMENT 
I love the summer and the fall , 

The hunting season's wild goose call , 
The wintertime when cold winds blow , 
The beauty of the driven snow , 

But at the very hint of spring 
1 focus on the Crocus! 

, , . Effa Alexander Roseboom 


The Bakersfield Californian hopes 
dictionary editors will give serious 
consideration to the word “Okie” in 
their next revision, “Okie” certainly 
has carried a derogatory connotation 
ever since John Steinbeck used it in 
penning his immortal “Grapes of 
Wrath” in the 1 930s, 

Webster’s Dictionary defines Okie 
as “a migrant agricultural worker, 
especially such a worker from Okla- 
homa,” 

Apparently, Gov, Dewey F, Bart- 
lett became so vexed with the Okie 
label that last May he set forth to 
switch the liability into an asset. At 
his behest, approximately 30,000 gold 
“Okie” lapel pins and certificates 
have been distributed throughout the 
United States. Distinguished recipi- 
ents include President Nixon and 
cowboy movie star Roy Rogers. The 
label pins and certificates reportedly 
have helped lure new industry and 
vacationers into the State of Okla- 
homa. Moreover, they have proved 
to be a morale booster for Okla- 
homans who formerly resented the 
Okie image. 


A survey in Kern County reveals 
many former Oklahomans have 
chosen the Golden Empire to estab- 
lish homes and pursue gainful occu- 
pations. Many are prominent business 
and civic leaders, AH are contributing 
to making Kern County a better place 
in which to Uve. 

The fashion of labeling out-of- 
staters such names as “Buckeyes” 
(Ohio), “Arkies” (Arkansas), 
“Okies” (Oklahoma) and “Pukes” 
(Missouri) — to name but a few — 
belongs to that bygone era when 
Italians were called “Wops,” Chinese 
“Chinks,” Japanese “Japs,” Polish 
citizens “Polacks” and Britons 
“Limies,” The United States in this 
enlightened age has grown up con- 
siderably. 

Kern County is proud of the former 
Oklahoma citizens who decided to let 
down roots in our communities. In 
fact, the word “Okie” Is a pleasant 
reminder these fine Americans today 
are active in the mainstream of our 
community life. From our point-of- 
vievv, Kern County’s “Okies” are tops. 
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PRAIRIE THUNDER 
To Coronado 
Came sounds of thunder ; 
The passing wonder 
Of horde on horde 
Of crook-backed cattle 
Earth trembled under! 

To '89ers 

Cavalry carbines firing. 
Bugles inspiring. 

Let loose new thunder 
Of wagons , backboards , 
Horses untiring. 

To Sooner settlers 
Of furrowed faces 
That Race of Races 
Yet lives ; cyclone-thunder , 
Across the greening 
Prairie- vast spaces! 

. . . Rudolph N. Hill 


SIGNS WE LIKE 

In pet shop in Enid: “For Sale^- 
Saint Bernard puppies. Guaranteed 
double your dog in a month, or your 
money back.” 

On community sale barn near Tulsa: 
“Your friendly used-cow dealer.” 

In Norman maternity shop: “We 
Provide the Accessories After the 
Fact.” 

In window of Bartlesville loan 
company: “We serve the man who 
has everything . . . but hasn't paid 
for it” 

On the back of a large truck mo- 
toring through Wetumka: “Avoid 

Probate: Don't Pass on My Right 
Side!” 

Posted on lawn in suburban Tulsa: 
“Sick lawn: Absolutely No Visitors,” 

In El Reno bake shop: “Apple 

^[SaaAoiLinjj 

Near fire hydrant at the entrance 
to Hillcrest Hospital, in Oklahoma 
City: “Park now, pay later.” 

In window of Lawton reducing 
salon: “Come in and Shoo the Fat.” 

In Oklahoma City Italian restau- 
rant: “Have you tangled with our 
spaghetti?” 

Near boatyard outside WilUs, on 
Lake Texoma: “Trespassers will be 
drowned.” 

In Durant garage: “We stand in 
FRONT of our brake jobs.” 

Posted in a cemetery in suburban 
Tulsa: “Persons are prohibited from 


picking flowers from any but their 
own graves.” 

Over a display of pamphlets on 
diets, exercise, and figure control in 
Ponca City dime store: “Please pay 
at the candy counter.” 

Over the box office of a small 
movie theater in Shawnee: “First run 
if you haven 1 ! seen it.” 

In public laundry in Elk City: “Do 
Not Wash Horse Blankets.” 

On the outskirts of a small town 
in Pushmataha County: “Slow. No 
hospital.” 

Highway sign on Route 136, near 
Straight: “Crossroad ahead, better 

humor it.” 

(Contributed by M, W. Martin) 

TO THE PIONEER WOMAN 
From out of the Garden with 
Adam alone , 

Close by his side into the unknown: 
Behind her was Eden . before her 
was life t 

Within her the longings of Mother 
and Wife . 

She braved uncharted oceans , climbed 
mountains of danger , 

Made homes in the plains and dwelt 
among strangers; 

On through the Red Sea, and 
Wilderness winding. 

Sought strength to go on, took joy in 
the finding. 

There was always some terror that 
struck at her heart , 

For husband and son to set them 
apart; 

But she stood by her man , aware of 
his battle 

In tilling the soil and tending 
the cattle , 

She knew drought and depression f 
diseases and dust — 

She continued her struggle, for 
struggle she must: 

The unknown is her master, her 
fortune , her plan — 

The Pioneer Woman is Mother 
of Man. 

And now with land conquered , Man 
ventures in space # 

And she is beside him with uplifted 
face , 

So cast her in bronze with confident 
stride , 

Book in her hand and boy by her 
side. 

, . „ Clarice Jackson 



TRI STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL — 
ENID 

This 37th Annual Festival will bring 
musicians from everywhere for three 
days (May 1-3) of living in an at- 
mosphere saturated with music. Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night there'll be 
great listening in every school, church, 
and auditorium in Enid. The Tri- 
State experience is wonderful for 
spectators, it is even better for par- 
ticipants. For they are brought in 
musical contact with their peers, with 
the finest of professional musicians 
and performers and such outstanding 
musical groups as the NORAD Com- 
manders Stage Band of Colorado 
Springs and Texas' Sheppard Air 
Force Base Band. If you like music 
Oklahoma Today urges you to be 
present not only for the Multi-Million 
Dollar Parade on Saturday, May 3, 
but to audit as many as possible of 
the fine bands, orchestras, and cho- 
ruses and soloists that will be con- 
testing, and the evening concerts that 
will be performed. 

RED BUDS 

Exotic bursts of Fuschia 
Mid winter ghosts, they rise 
As tho to touch, with blossomed hands 
The blue, of warm March skies , 

, . , Freda H. Stansberry 
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CHICKASHA PAINTINGS ON 
WORLD TOUR 

Paintings by eight Chickasha chil- 
dren, Craig Denton, Carol Fitz- 
patrick, Claudie Hays, Fred Howell, 
Tom Kirby, Karin Markham, Laura 
Markham, and Kent Muzig are on 
world tour. It all started with the 
Olympics. The International Olympics 
Committee urges that artistic and cul- 
tural events be held in connection 
with the Olympic Games. Mexico set 
out to secure a balance between sports 
and cultural events during the XIX 
Olympiad by inviting all nations par- 
ticipating in the competition to con- 
tribute to the cultural events. One of 
these was an International Exhibit of 
Children’s Paintings, Chickasha artist 
Lois Black Hill, learning of this, set 
to work to secure paintings from 
Chickasha children. These paintings 
became a part of the International 
Exhibit in Mexico City throughout 
the Olympics. The Exhibit is now 
touring the world. It will show in 
the capitals and other cities of all 
the competing countries. Some of the 
paintings will illustrate the 1970 
UNICEF calendar. Oklahoma Today 
joins Mrs. Hill in hoping that one 
or more of our Chickasha youngsters* 
paintings will be chosen for the 
calendar. 



NEW BOOKS 

PIONEER CATTLEMAN IN 
MONTANA by Walt Coburn (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
$6.95). If you are old enough to re- 
member the western adventure fiction 
magazines (Wild West Weekly, 
Lariat, Argosy, etc.) Walt Coburn 
needs no introduction. He is among 
the best of yarn-spinners, a major 
reason being that, on his father’s 
Circle C Ranch, he really lived the 
life about which he writes. One of the 
two outstanding foremen who ram- 
rodded the Circle C during the days 
of its greatness was Jake Myers from 
Pauls Valley. Walt Coburn writes 
that his father "always prided him- 
self on being a good judge of men and 
horses. He took a liking to the young, 
handsome, black-haired Oklahoma 
cowhand and liked the way he han- 
dled cattle and men. He was 100 
percent right in his judgment of Jake 
Myers.” This is a fine book, an out- 
standing account of the days of open 
range, so interestingly written that it 
carries you steadily with the drive of 
its narrative. 

JAMES BOREN : A Study in Dis- 
cipline by Dean Krakel (The North- 
land Press, Flagstaff, Arizona, $8.50). 
Discipline must be a part of any 
worthwhile and lasting success; a 
premise with which both the subject 
and the author of this book agree. 
Artist James Boren is art director 
of the National Cowboy Halt of Fame, 
author Dean Krakel is executive di- 
rector of the Cowboy Hall. Art critic 
J, N. Bartfield states that James 
Boren "is rapidly being associated 
with those who are doing important 
work on the West of today” and e *is 
a versatile artist who works well in 
both oil and watercolors.” Dean 
Krakel adds that Boren’s "views on 
life are real and clean and so are his 
designs and colors. His love of free- 
dom, of the mountains and plains is 
the characteristic that dominates not 
only his life but his art.” The color 
reproductions of Jim Boren’s western 
paintings in this new book are ex- 
cellent. 


COUNTRY BOY HORN BOOK 
by Roy P. Stewart (Color graphics, 
Oklahoma City, $4.95). Many of us 
speak with an Oklahoma accent, Roy 
Stewart writes with one. His first- 
hand knowledge of Oklahoma and the 
world spans half-a-century and is 
deep and wide, as is the scope of 
these collected columns; Wetumka’s 


"Sucker Day,” the Ringling Railroad, 
Chautauqua, Oklahomans, World War 
II; and articles written during travels 
in Asia and Europe. The Horn Book 
well fulfills author Stewart’s ex- 
pressed hope that it will be "suitable 
for repeated use.” 


OKLAHOMA BOY by Ross T, 
Warner. Ross Warner’s privately 
printed autobiography is both modest 
and effective. It is a basic research 
source, of special interest if you seek 
to know what Guthrie was like dur- 
ing the early years of this century, 
if you are interested in World War I 
in Europe, or in Tulsa during the 
1920s. Much authentic Oklahoma 
background, and the author’s narra- 
tive style is informative and incisive. 


DEAR OLD KIT by Harvey Lewis 
Carter (University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $5.95). Historians, 
like old-fashioned evangelists, follow 
each other from generation to gener- 
ation, proclaiming that their predeces- 
sors had only part of the truth, or 
were entirely wrong, and only now 
is it possible to reveal all of the truth 
in its pristine perfection. You may 
not agree with all of this author’s 
conclusions about Kit, and it’s a near 
cinch his successors won’t, none of 
which detracts from the fact that this 
is the most interesting book we’ve 
read about Kit Carson. Perhaps par- 
tially because there is some comfort 
in knowing that like every historic 
paragon, Kit had a few faults and 
did occasionally fall a little short, 
in spite of which he never gave up 
and did make worthwhile advance- 
ment for the good of mankind. 


FORT SILL CENTENNIAL 

Continuing the year-long commem- 
oration begun last January, two ma- 
jor events are scheduled at Fort Sill 
this spring; 

May 17 (Armed Forces Day): com- 
memorating the opening of "Okla- 
homa Country” to settlement, assisted 
by Fort Sill Troops, April 22, 1889; 
Enlistment of the All Indian Troop 
“L”, 7th Cavalry, Spring 1891; First 
Atomic Round fired, May 25, 1953. 

June 14 (Flag Day/ Army Day): 
commemorating the Sherman House 
Incident, May 27, 1871; End of Indian 
Warfare, June 2, 1875; Founding of 
the Artillery School, June 18, 1911; 
Establishment of 1st Field Artillery 
Regiment, June 1907. 
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The Osages called April, Planting 
Moon and their name for May is 
Little-Flower-Killer Moon. The des- 
ignation is quite obvious, but in the 
second there seems to be a paradox. 
They simply attempted with their 
usual poetical appreciation, to say that 
in May the large, tall, flowers came; 
such as the spiderwort and the coreop- 
sis and the primrose, and that the 
little earth -hugging flowers, such as 
the spring beauties, had vanished. 

During the Planting Moon, these 
Indians the Osages, planted their few 
grains of veri-colored com, their 
squash seeds, and then in the Little- 
Flower-Kilter Moon, they went on 
their annual spring buffalo hunt, like 
the true hunters they were, leaving 
their colored com grains and squash 
seeds to the whims of nature, and the 
domain of the Osages was a testing 
ground for the wide range of her 
whims; for her dramatics. 

Now, there is little planting in the 
Osage during the Planting Moon, ex- 
cept for kitchen gardens and truck 
gardens in the alluvium of the river 
and creek bottoms. There are now, as 
there have always been, space and 
cumulous clouds chased by their own 
shadows over the emerald sea swells 
of the prairie. There are now, white 
faced calves with their glaring new- 
white faces like resistant snow patches 
from last winter’s storms, as they He 
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ance resting, and horses with manes like 
pennants and streaming tails running 
up to the drift fence to determine 
whether the horse you are riding is a 
stranger or one they know, so full of 
the joy of living are they, when the 
Osage becomes emerald. 

The whispering prairie breezes 
carry the silly song of the meadow 
lark and the doleful whistle of the 
upland plover, and from the ridges 
where the blackjacks grow, come the 
song of the just arrived brown thrash- 
er, the tentative song of the mocking 
bird, the pettish song of the bluebird, 
the mourning of the dove, the cheerful 
anticipatory song of the cardinal, and 
at nightfall the weary but inspiring 
call of the chuck-wills-widow* 

The quail have begun to whistle, 
and the canny crows now afraid of 
revealing their purposefulness, are 
silent. The robins that have wintered 
in the south come in flocks now to 
forage on the blackjack ridges, and 
occasionally, a cock gorged with earth- 
worms and contented, will sit in the 
top of a postoak and try out his voice 
for the serious business of territory 
claiming in Michigan, Ohio, Ontario 
or Vancouver Island, later. 

The great homed owl may float up 
silently from the creek bottom to the 
blackjack ridges to frighten the in- 
habitants of the grassroots into long 
held immobility* or cause the ranch 
hens, safe in their henhouse refuge, to 
twitter nervously. 

On windless nights or during late 
afternoons and early evenings, there 
is the querulous chorusing of the 
coyotes, or the irascible yapping of a 
female, who has discovered a meander- 
ing skunk exploring her newly-made 
nursery; or she may be swearing at 
the inquisitive ranch bird dog. 

All this sounds picture-bookish, and 
perhaps, even fairy-tale’ish, and it is, 
but during the Planting Moon and 
the Little- Flower-Killer Moon, mother 
nature is not always playing her pic- 
ture-book role as a plump, rosy-cheek- 
ed elderly lady, with hands folded 
over a watermelon-like stomach smil- 
ing benignly on her children. She 
might quite suddenly become trans- 
formed, first going through a transi- 
tion stage as a Spanish dancer in 
continued 
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swirling skirts, with a tambourine and 
with a rose in her teeth, and then in 
the ultimate stage of the transforma- 
tion, she suddenly becomes a witch, 
her hair disheveled and her voice 
strident, screaming over the prairie 
and the blackjacks, uprooting trees, 
inspiring Wah'Kon-Tah to anger, 
causing him to send the crooked fire 
from the sky to stab at the prairies 
and the blackjacks, gashing them, or 
shattering a white ash in a canyon, 
sending its white splinters over the 
earth as though the tree had exploded. 
Or excited by the fury, Wah'Kon-Tah 
may wait until the cattle line up along 
a drift fence, then smite it somwhere 
below or above them, and the death 
that travels along the wire leaves them 
to bloat in the next day's sun. This 
only a day after the benign mother 
nature had touched twigs into 
blossoms. 

When the south wind blows m gales 
counter clockwise about a cold mass of 
air from the Arctic, and the air on the 
prairie becomes like the breath of a 
panting dog, this is the mad witch's 
cue, as she waits in the wings for the 
proper moment when she will dance 
out onto the prairie stage to weep like 
a lunatic and shriek like the witch 
she is. 

During this build-up for disaster, 
the meadowlark's song seems more 
silly than before, but the doves, the 
field sparrows, the not-too-sure-as-yet 
mockingbird, the rehearsing robin, the 
cheerful cardinal, and the chuck-wills- 
widow are silent. Only the wren and 
the brown thrasher throw away their 
songs on the purposeful winds. The 
prairie chickens dance a few steps 
until the wind gets in their up-raised 
tails, and they are blown along losing 
their dignity. They then squat in the 
protection of the long, last season's 
blues tem and wait for a more propit- 
ious dawn. 

But the prairie chickens are, esp- 
cially during April, the very spirit of 
the prairie dawn, and their “boom- 
ing” is the very voice of April morn- 
ings, along with the sad whistle of the 
upland plover and the bawling of the 
lusting range bulls. The prairie chick- 
ens gather on the high hills or prairie 
swells, where the goose grass has ap- 
continued 
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fMfiCt peared early as a harbinger. There 
may be eight or ten or there may be 
twenty or twenty-five or thirty cocks, 
awn dancing, “booming,” turning, running 
at each other, bluffing, fighting tenta- 
tively, or jumping into the air and 
cackling like barnyard fowls. 

The cocks have a bare patch, a com- 
pletely featherless patch of skin on 
each side of the neck, which when 
they are not performing is covered by 
very dark, almost black pinnate 
feathers, which gave them their name 
pinnated grouse , When they become 
emotionalized by the mating urge, 
they lower the head, inflate the bare 
skin sacs, until they are blown up like 
small balloons, and are about the size 
of small oranges. The pinnate feathers 
are then erected and are like boms 
above the head which is lowered, as 
the dancer patters the earth with his 
feet, and utters a sonorous sound 
which is, I think, badly interpreted as 
‘'booming,” but to me sounds more 
like “oo-den-doo-den-doo,” and this 
can be heard perhaps a mile away, and 
is ventriloquistic. This latter may be 
one of nature’s little schemes to pro- 
tect the dancer when he is obsessed by 
his nuptials. 

At the same time as the cock in- 
flates his sac, erects his pinnate 
feathers and lowers his head to “boom/ 1 
he raises his tail, but it is not fanned 
like that of a turkey gobbler or a pea- 
cock; it is simply elevated and his 
under tail feathers gleam in their 
whiteness. Each flock have their dance 
ground, and there are many in the 
Osage, and each spring the cocks come 
to the same dancing place on some 
prairie swell. And each cock has a 
beat, and he runs up and down this 
beat, and at each end of it, dances, his 
sac inflated, his wings drooped slight- 
ly, his pinnate feathers erect, his tail 
elevated, his feet pattering as he 
"booms,” 

The sun comes up, and as it climbs 
the long shadows of the dancers grow 
shorter, and the coyote who has been 
watching, hopeless of a breakfast of 
prairie chicken, as he lay concealed in 
the tall last season's grass, ri^jes and 
trots away. He had lain there since 
before dawn with the very faint ex- 
pectations of a miracle^ inspired by 
continued 
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the illusions which hunger brings. The 
clever fellow had known that there 
was a very slight chance that a young 
cock chased off the dancing ground 
by an older one, might, in his mating 
emotion and frustration, alight near 
his hiding place. 

He also knew the futility of trying 
to sneak up on the dancers who have 
perhaps a quarter of a mile range of 
vision, from their high swell. 

As the sun climbs higher it seems to 
sap the mating emotion, and the cocks 
become almost quiescent, except that 
one inspired young polygamist, frus- 
trated by the older cocks and who had 
not had a chance to mate with a hen, 
might inflate his sac, erect his pinnate 
feathers and dance with after-thought 
dreaminess. 

Soon some of the cocks will fly 
away, and some walk away foraging, 
to return perhaps in the late after- 
noon, to dance with much less en- 
thusiasm than they had at dawn. 

Sometime in May, the Osage’s 
Little-Flower-Killer-Moon, the dances 
cease. The cocks go about the business 
of rational survival, watching the skies 
for the circling golden eagle, the 
arrow-like attack of the prairie falcon 
just above the grass tops, and warning 
each other of the coyote pretending to 
be a sandstone or a weed clump, while 
the females make their nests in tus- 
socks of last season’s bluestem, often 
close by a cattle trail. Cattle go to 
water in a long, indolent line, one just 
behind the other, seldom stepping out 
of the trail, and never stepping on a 
large and well established tussock of 
bluestem. 

As the female prairie chicken 
broods, the circling golden eagle can’t 
see her, and the great homed owl has 
no tree here on the prairie to serve 
him as a hunting station, and the 
coyotes can’t smell them out because, 
as it has been said either by roman- 
ticists or ornithologists, or perhaps 
even by romantic ornithologists, the 
brooding hen loses her scent. Old 
mother nature is quite clever enough 
to arrange this as well. This reduces 
the brooding hen’s enemies to mean- 
dering skunks, ranch jeeps and hail. 
For neither man nor horse nor steer 
will tread directly on a well estab- 
lished bluestem tussock. 
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by Maggie Culver Fry 



When mother nature may give a bat masque, with feathery snow flurries 
... or her silver showers, on roots and awnings, play ukulele music. 

When every dogwood tree is arrayed like a bride. 

When peace hovers over the countryside like a prayer. 

When bluets, those lambkins of the flower world, form spice-scented 
carpets of azure. 

When beauty hangs suspended, like a hummingbird. 

When the lusty corn spreads its green arms to the rain. 

When thunder rolls across the sky, making heavy, quarreling sounds. 

When lightning lacerates the sky and heals the wound in a flash. 

When a downpour in the sun becomes a crystal curtain of brilliance. 

When early morning sounds are like music played on a zither. 

When Paul Scarlet roses, like red clad knights of old ballads, come 
to visit our lawns and gardens. 

When sheets on the clothesline drink the sachet of the breeze, 
and warmth is ingrained in the days. 

When mother nature’s custodian, the spring shower, washes all greenery, 
leaving it sweet. 

FOR THOSE WHO COMPREHEND NATURE HAS WRI 
ON THE FOREST FLOOR THE EVENTS OF THE AUTUMN 
WINTER PAST. AND THROUGH THESE, COMES SPR! 

TENDER GREEN STYLi TO INSCRIBE THE 
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